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JACOB RITTER’S NARRATIVE OF HIS LIEE. 

From a memorandum found in Geo. Church- 
man’s manuscript Journal, it appears that the 
British army came up the Chesapeake bay and 
landed at the head of Elk river in Maryland, in 
the Sth month, 1777. Thence, they marched 
through the country to Brandywine in Chester 
county, where a battle was fought between them 
and the Americans, at or near a place called 
Chaddsford, on or about the 11th of the 9th mo. 
following. This is the battle alluded to in Jacob 
Ritter’s narrative of his life, and where he was 
taken prisoner, with many otbers, by some of the 
Hessian troops in the British service. 

It appears, that soon after this engagement, 
the British army marched to Philadelphia, and 
took possession of the city without much opposi- 
tion. At the time of the Yearly Meeting, which 
began the 27th of the 9th month, the English 
army were in Philadelphia, and but few Friends 
attended; of these there were only Thos. Evans 
of Evesham and one or two more from Jersey, 
and very few from Bucks county or northward of 
the city. During the week of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, a bloody skirmish occurred at Germantown, 
between a part of the British and American sol- 
diers. ‘his was called the Battle of Germantown. 
About the 18th of 6th month, 1778, the British 
troops withdrew from Philadelphia. 

NARRATIVE, 

It has been on my mind many times, to leave 
some account of the gracious dealings of the 
Lord with me, and to note down some of the re- 
markable circumstances of my life from my youth 
up. And now, in the seventy-first year of my 
age, the remembrance of the following particulars 
*has been brought very fresh before me. 


and formed all those things. 
often felt the secret touches of Divine love, yet | 


called Springfield, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
‘There I was born, in the year 1757. 


My parents were honest and industrious; and 
I, being their first child, was brought up inured 
to hardships. My father was a high-spirited man, 
and put me to hard work as soon as I was able; 
and early accustomed me to the use of the grub- 
bing hoe. My mother was always kind and ten- 
der to me. 


When we had lived some time at this place, 
my father bought a small tract of land not far off, 
and removed to it with his family. I remember, 
when we got to it, we found that the dwelling 
louse had been burned down, and nothing but 
the chimney was left standing. My father went 
out to work by the day at his trade of shoemaking, 
in order to earn a little money; and my mother 
took me with her, and began to clear the land, 
and I became expert in chopping down trees.— 
Many times, after I had been thus employed, | 
would sit down on a stump, and eat my dinne®of 
cold pork and bread, with a relis h that no luxury 
could give. The little birds used to hop about 
me without fear; and | amused myself with scat- 
tering crumbs of bread for them; for which | 
was repaid by their innocent songs and sportive 
gayety. 

When I was about thirteen years of age, I used 
to love to throw myself down op the grass before 
my father’s door, of evenings when I had finished 
my daily labour, and look at the sky; and when 
I observed the bright moon and stars, or the 


changing of the clouds, I use! to ‘hink, surely 


there must be some great Power that created 


For though I had 
) 


wist not what it was. After an evening thus/5 


spent, | got up off the grass and went to bed; 


and whether I dreamed, or whether I had a vi 


sion, I cannot tell: but 1 found myself on the 
same spot I had occupied in the evening; and 


methought two men came to me, clothed in white: 


one of them laid his hand upon my breast, and 


the other placed his behind my shoulders; and | 
then perceived that they were angels, for they 
stretched out their wings over me and lifted me 
up,—telling me they would show me the gates of 
heaven. When we came to the piace, | beheld 


our Saviour standing with outstretched arms; and 


1 was told I must enter in by Clirist, who was the 
door. When | had passed into the glorious city, 
| beheld every thing was clear and pure,—and 
there was no light of the sun or moon, but Christ 
was the light thereof. ‘The two angels who had 
brought me thither, set me upon an clevated seat, 


and | saw an innumerable company around me, 


all shining and bright, and they sung the song of 
Moses and the Lamb. When this beavenly har- 
mony had ceased, there was a great silence; and 
then the shining host all passed away in quietude, 


except my two conductors, who came to me and 


told me | must not stay there then, but must go 
back again. So they took me up, and conveyed 


My parents were Jacob and Elizabeth Ritter,| me to the same spot that I thought myself in when 


who came from Germany. 
in America, they bound themselves as servants to 
pay for their passage. 


When they arrived| they first appeared to me. 


When I came to myself, heavenly love covered 


My father served three|my mind, and I got up in the morning in much 


years, and my mother four years. When the/quietness of spirit. My mother took notice of it, 
period of their servitude-was over, they married;|and asked me the cause. But I feared to show 


and, each taking a small bundle on their heads,| 
being all their worldly wealth, they went out into| 


her the vision, till, at length, she pressed me so 
‘hard to tell her, that I did so; and she replied, 


some great work thou wilt have to do. Mind 
now.—be a good boy, and fear God.”’ 


n I was about sixteen 
years of age, as nearly as | can recollect, | was 


‘Time passed on; and whe 


drawn into solemn silence, and stood alone in the 
woods: when a sight and sense came over me of 
the horrors of war. But at that time I did not 
know the meaning of it; though it was then a 
common talk about whig and tory. However, 
when I was about twenty years of age, there was 
a muster of the militia in our neighborhood; and 
the clergyman of the Lutheran church, to which 
I belonged, preached up the propriety and neces- 
sity of standing in defence of our country against 
her enemies. So | was persuaded, against my 
better judgment, to join the army; and, taking up 
my musket, I entered the American service. | 
saw much of a military life, both in the camp and 
in the field, and encountered many hardships.— 
Were I to enter minutely into a detail of heh it 
would filla volume. But in order to make my 
story as short as may seem proper, I will notice 
such events only as impress my mind most for- 
cibly. 

‘The company and batallion to which I belong- 
ed, marched down to Brandywine, at Chaddsford, 
and joined the army under the command of Wash- 
ington and La Faye ‘tte. We had orders to work 
day and night, to erect batteries, &c., in order to 
resist the progress of the English army. After 
several days’ hard labour, we became so drowsy 


that nearly all the men, except the centinels, fell 
asleep. General Washington stood in the midst 
of our camp, and called out to us with a loud 
voice, * Boys, get up: but be silent. The enemy 
ig nearly upon us.’’ About day-light, the alarm- 

run was fired by the British. Then all our army 
made ready for battle. General orders were given 
for every company to maintain their ranks, and 
each man to keep his place. An awful pause 
preceded the engagement,—and some of us stood 
in solemn silence. 

I then remembered what I had seen and felt of 
the mercies of God, and was afresh convinced 
that it was contrary to the Divine will for a 
Christian to fight. I was sensible in my own 
heart, that | had done wrong in taking up arms; 
and the terrors of the Lord fell upon me. I then 
secretly supplicated the Almighty for preserva- 
tion,—covenanting, that if he would be pleased 
to deliver me from shedding the blood of my fel- 
low-creatures that day, | would never fight again. 
Then the love of God was shed abroad in my 
heart, and all fear of man was entirely taken 
iway: and throughout the engagement, | remain- 
ed perfectly calm; though the bomb-shells and 
shot fell round me like hail, cutting down my 
comrades on every side, and tearing off the limbs 
of the trees like a whirlwind. The very rocks 
seemed to quake, and the hills that surrounded 
us to tremble with the roar of the cannon. I fre- 
quently observed that General Washington re- 
mained unmoved amidst the awful scene; and, 
with a calm and quiet spirit, k saw him stand 
little apart, with his hands and eyes lifted up, and 
frequently he implored the God of hosts for his 
beloved country and her injured citizens. I saw 
this soldier and General of the American army 
keep in a solemn and reverent frame of mind; 
appearing, In the very hottest of the battle, fear- 
less for himself, and anxious only for his country- 


the woods and made a settlement, in what is now \“Jacob, my son, this is certainly a foresight of men, 
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It so happened, that the standing troops were 
called into action before the militia, of which the 
brigade that | belonged to was partly composed. 
Towards evening (for the battle lasted from sun- 
rise till sun-set) our batallion was ordered to 
march forward; and our artillery advanced to the 
charge. Our way was over the dead and dying; 
and | saw many bodies crushed to pieces beneath 
the wagons—and we were bespattered with blood. 
But no orders were given to use our small arms; 
and thus | was enabled to rejoice—that although 
| was provided with sixty cartridges, I did not 
discharge my musket once that day. 

Forever magnified be the God of my life, that 
{ was mercifully preserved from spilling the blood 
of any of my fellow-creatures 


As we had to march directly under the English 

cannon, which kept up a continual flame of fire, 
the destruction of our men was very great; and 
Washington called out to us, “ Men retreat.—It 
is not worth while to sacrifice so many lives.”’ 
It was now drawing towards night, 
reated as well as we could. I took shelter in 
the woods; and having found a thick grape vine, 
| crept under it, and being worn out with hunger 
and fatigue, I fell sound asleep. ‘The next morn- 
ing | crawled out of my hiding place, and a sense 
of my forlorn condition covered my mind. | 
knew I had sinned in entering into the war; and 
no man going to execution could have felt more 
remorse. I went along till | came toa little cot- 
tage, where dwelt a Dutch woman. I entered 
at a venture, and begged her to give me a little 
broth; for I had not tasted a mouthful of food for 
two days. She took pity on me, and gave me 
some. But I had scarcely done eating it, 
a party of Hessians came in, and immediately 
took me prisoner. War-worn and weary as | 
was, they marched me before them; beating me 
most unmercifully with the butts of their guns; 
ind, occasionally placing their bayonets at 
breast, they swore they would 
spot, because | was a rebel. 


and we re- 


when 


thy 


kill me on the 


In this trial, | experienced Heavenly Goodness 
to be near; and again was all fear of death taken 
away. “They took me to the Hessian General, 
Count Donop; who, after much rough language, 
ordered me to be put under the Provost captain. 
Myself and a number of other 
were marched to Philadelphia 
Son 
at this 


prisoners or war, 
and lodged in pri- 
‘he number of American prisoners in jail 
time, was about nine hundred. During 
the first five days of our confinement, most of us 
had nothing to eat; and many died for want of 
food. One poor fellow who had been (as far as 
can remember) five days without food, got at 
last a little piece of dry bread, which he devoured 
greedily; and then, leaning his head back, imme- 
1 had 
one mouthful to eat, 
jeave to see ine. 


diately expired. been three days without 
when an aunt of mine got 
She gave mea 


of food, and then left me. 


smal] quantity 


In a day or two after, 


she sent her son to me with some more, and thus, 
under Providence, saved my life 
Ah! when I have seen the tables of Friends in 


Philadelphia loaded with all the luxuries of wealth, 
it seems as if I could weep over them,—remem- 
bering the days of my famine, and fearing 
the day of plenty is not enough valued. 
While | was thus suffering under this cruel im- 
prisonment, I remembered the feelings of my 
mind on the day of the battle at Brandywine;— 
ind, feeling thyself as a poor worm of the earth, 
! used to go out every evening after dark into the 
jail-yard, and throw myself prostrate with my face 
upon the ground, in deep abasedness of soul, and 
supplicate the Lord for mercy. This sense of my 
undone condition lasted for some considerable 
time; until at length the voice of Divine compas- 
on passed through my mind, that 


that 


my prayers 


were heard, and | should experience deliverance 
from my troubles. | arose from the ground with 
gladness of heart. But here now my trials i 

creased: for I, being a stout young man, the Pro- 
vost captain and his under-officers sought to en- 
tice me into the English service, and for that end, 
offered me a whole handful of golden guineas.— 
But | firmly refused; and then they beat me most 
cruelly, until | was much bruised. About this 
time, | heard Count Donop say, as he passed by 
the prison on his way to Red Bank, that be would 


“storm the American fort at that place, even if 


it were hung at the very gates of heaven!’ But 
this presumptuous man received a wound at that 
battle, which proved mortal. 

My cousin, who visited me prison, told me 
tha if i could get a petition presented to Joseph 
Galloway, who was the bosom friend of the Bri- 
tish General Howe, he thought he would sign 
it:—which he did; 
leased. 

After various difliculties, | succeeded in get- 
ting out of Philadelphia, and reached my father’s 
house in safety. My relations and 
rejoiced to see me; 


and I was soon afterward re- 


friends were 
for they had not heard of me 
after the battle, and had supposed me dead. But 
my dear mother had maintained a belief that she 
should see me again, and would often say, * My 
cyild is yet alive.”’ 

To be continued.) 
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CATTARAUGUS INDIANS. 
Continued from page 148.) 


Upon the Council being again called to order, 
the committee were informed that the chiefs were 
ready to hear whatever they might have to com- 
municate. 

Philip E. Thomas, a member of the commit- 
tee, then rose and addressed the Council as fol- 
lows: 

My AND Sisters! I feel thankful 
to the Great Spirit, that he has this day permitted 
me to meet you in Council, and afforded us an 
opportunity of opening our minds freely to each 
other, on subjects interesting to us all, and which 
very especially concern your present and future 
welfare. In the remarks | am about to make, | 
am of the relation in which you have 
placed me, as an adopted son of the Seneca na- 
tion; and [ ean you, that 1 feel myself 
identified with eo and deeply solicitous for the 
prosperity and happiness of us all. 


BROTHERS 


aware 


assure 


Brorners anp Sisters! ‘The Friends you 
now see here with me, represent the joint com- 
mittee of the four Yearly Meetings, who, for 


some years past, have 


extended to you advice and 
assistance in recovering your lands, and securing 
to you and your children the peaceable possession 
of them. By your co-operation and assistance, 
this important object has been attained, and our 
gratitude is due to the Great Spirit, that through 
his overruling goodness, you are in the quiet pos- 
session and enjoyment of comfortable homes, that 
cannot be taken from you without your own con- 
sent, or by some indiscreet act on your part.— 
You are the admitted owners of a rich and fruit- 
ful soil, sufficiently preductive, with due dili- 
gence, to afford you ample supplies of all the 
necessaries of life, requisite for the subsistence 
of your families. 

Brorugers! Your friends have observed with 
satisfaction, your improvement in agriculture, as 
well as in your domestic arrangements, and feel 
great confidence that, by perseverance in the 
course of sobriety and industry you have adopted, 


will cease from the bickerings which have lately 
agitated and distracted your Public Councils, all 
these fair prospects will disappear. You will 
lose the confidence and respect of your friends 
and neighbors—disorder and confusion will enter 
into all your concerns, and you will soon fall a@ 
easy prey to your enemies. A few revolving 
years will find you scattered abroad in distant re- 
gions, exposed to many hardships and dangers, 
under which, in a little time, you will be destroy- 
ed, and the council fire of the once powerful Sen- 
eca nation will be extinguished, never again to be 
kindled. 

Brotuers! Let us seriously inquire if the mat- 
ters about which you have been contending, and 
which have occasioned so much agitation and dis- 
traction among you, are of sufficient importance, 
thus to put to hazard your dearest interest, and 
even to peril your very existence. 

Brorurrs! The deep interest we feel in what- 
ever concerns the prosperity of the Seneca nation, 
obliges us to speak plainly to you, and earnestly 
to warn you of the consequences which must 
come upon you, unless you can be prevailed on, 
by mutual concessions and forbearance, to put an 
end to the party divisions that have been engen- 
dered among you. These divisions give great de- 
light to your enemies—they plainly see that you 
are falling into the snares they have laid for your 
destruction—for they are fully aware, that as a 
united people, they never could, by fraud or force, 
accomplish their earnestly cherished purpose of 
possessing themselves of your lands. 

Brorners! They know well the destructive 
effects division and contention have produced in 
many other Indian tribes in our country, and they 
are not ignorant of the means by which these dis- 
sentions have been produced. Under the bane- 
ful influences of these distractions they have seen 
whole tribes of your race melt away like snow 
under a summer sun. The habitations of these 
tribes they have seen become the homes of ano- 
ther people—and the graves of their fathers in 
possession of their enemies; and all this melan- 
choly desolation was the consequence 


led 
Councils. 


of the 
evils that have fallen upon you, may be attributed 
to this same cause. 


of divic 


Even in your own nation, most 


Artful designing men, whose 
only object was to drive you from the 


lands de- 
scended to vou from your forefather 


., by the 


cor- 
rupting influences which the ‘y employed, first in- 
troduced dissention into your Councils, and then 


took advantage of your folivy, to rob and despoil 
you, 

Broruers! There is nothing new in all this; 
the history of former times, relating to the white 
race, acqualm us, that by internal animosities, 
some of the most powerful nations that ever exist- 
ed in this world were overthrown and destroved 
their enemies first excited, and then took advan 
tage of their dissentions. By division they became 
powerless, and were easily destroyed. C 
already reduced to a mere 
rounded, as you are, 


an you 
handful of men, 
by untiring enemies, ready 
to take advantage of every circumstance that may 
favor their designs to drive you from the remnant 
of land yet left to you, expect to escape the like 
calamity, should you unhappily continue to main- 
tain the spirit of dissention which has latterly ap- 
peared amongst you? If you do, permit me, an 
aged brother and sincere friend, to warn you of 
your danger, and plainly to tell you that you will 
find, when perhaps it may be too late to avert 
the consequences, that you will have fallen into a 


sur- 


‘fatal error. 
and living in harmony and peace among your-| 


Broruers! Let us then in conchusion earnest- 


selves, you will become a prosperous and happy | ily entreat you to pause and reflect on your pre- 


people. But my brothers, we feel it to be our! 


solemn duty to express to you our conviction, that| 
unless you can be prevailed upon to do this, and! 


lsent critical situation, and let us advise you to 
lose no time, by mutual forbearance and conces- 
sions, to bury and forget all past animosities, and 
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hasten to restore peace, concord and union among 
yours selves. Accomplish this, and you will place 
yourselves safe from the arts and intrigues of all 
your enemies. 

” Brorners! Believing as we most certainly do, 
that all the efforts of your friends to benefit you 
will fail, unless you can be prevailed on to live 
together in harmony as a united people, we have 
felt it to be our duty to speak plainly to you. = It 
may, and probably will be the last time my warn- 
ing voice will ever be heard among you; and al- 
though I may not be permitted to see the fulfil- 
ment of the predictions I have made, yet | assur- 
edly believe, if you Gatogned my advice, and will 
pe rsist in nourishing discord and divisions, there 
are those present, who will live to witness and ex- 
perience the sufferings | have described. 


Upon the conclusion of these remarks, another 
member of the committee addressed the Council 
as follows: 

Broruers! The connection which now exists 
between the Seneca nation and the present com- 
mittees of the four Yearly Meetings of Friends, 
was commenced about seven years ago, at a time 
when you were involved in much distress, aris ing 
out of the treaty of 1838. At your request we 

came forward to assist you, and if possible to pre- 
vent the alienation of all your lands. We thought 
we saw that such alienation, by driving you into 
the wilderness beyond the Mississippi, must soon 
be followed by the total extinction of your once 
powerful nation. ‘Through the assistance of the 
Great Spirit this dreadful catastrophe was pre- 
vented, by the restoration of two.of your Reser- 
vations, sufficiently fertile and extensive to accom- 
modate your families, and amply to supply them 
with all the necessaries and comforts of life. 

The evils to which you were subjected for want 
of some form of government better suited to your 
more advanced state of civilization, soon attracted 
our attention. In our attempts to set aside the 
treaty of 1 
the insecurity of a government without written re- 
cords—where all its official acts might be called 
in question, and where nothing could be legally 
proved. The treaty by which all your Reserva- 
tions were fraudulently wrested from you, was 
signed by forty-five persons, who were declared 
by the Ogde n Company to be legally appointed 
chiefs. This you denied, and we knew it was not 
true; but for want of that kind of evidence which 
a proper Constitution of government will alw ays 
provide, to substantiate its official acts, the ques- 
tion was so difficult to settle, according to legal 
requisitions, that your friends found it almost im- 
possible to defend vou against the most palpable 
frauds. 
and 
form 
your relief. 
By their exertions and the truly benevolent 
position of the New York Legislature, a law was 
passed, which not only provided you with a gov- 


Your friends everywhere saw the dangers 
difficulties of your situation under your old 
of government, and were anxious for 


dis- 


ernment amply sufficient to remedy the defects of 


that under which you have heretofore acted, but 
to secure you against depredations on your lands, 
and the ruin which always follows the introduc- 
tion and free use of ardent Spirits. 

Brornuers! ‘The passage of this law made our 
hearts glad, for we saw that a kind Providence 
had thereby thrown over you a shield of defence, 
under which, if you were wise enough to seek for 

shelter, you would find safety and peace. 

Broruers! We cannot express to you our 
surprise, and our pain, when we heard that this 
law, so eminently calculated to protect you from 
evil, and to promote your best interests, had be- 
come a subject of division and party strife among 
you;—that this law, the fruit of the purest benev- 


olence toward you, every clause of which conveys: 


838, we were made deeply sensible of 


to you some blessing, and in which is not to be 
found a single provision that is not in your favor, 
should be made a subject of clamour and dissen- 
tion, was indeed unexpected by us, and covered 
our minds with gloom and discouragement. 

Broturrs! We would charitably that 
all this trouble among you has arisen from mis- 
apprehension,—that those who have opposed this 
law have mistaken its import. And we indulge 
the hope, that time and experience will convince 
them of their It is hardly possible, that 
with upright honest intentions, they can long re- 
main blind to their true interests; and we confi- 
dently believe, that as they cherish a disposition 
to walk in the right path, the Great Spirit will re- 
move the dark cloud that now hangs before their 
eyes, and cause the sun again to shine brightly 
upon them. 

Broruers! We speak our own mind, and the 
mind of your best friends everywhere (so far as it 
has come to our knowledge) when we tell you, 
that this law, by which you are provided with a 
regular government, under the protection of the 
great State in which vou live, is eminently calcu- 
lated to protect vou from fraud, and preserve you 
from destruction. We believe that those who 
would persuade you to reject it, are your worst 
enemies—perhaps the very men who expect to 
profit by your destruction. Will you, with your 
eyes open, walk into the snares of your deadliest 
foes? 

Brorners! As has already been stated to you 
the great object of our concern, when we were 
first called to your assistance, has been attained; 
a home has been secured to you on the lands of 
your nation. We do not see that we can be any 
longer of much service to you, and we are very 
desirous not to be burdensome to our friends.— 
The school for the instruction of your young wo- 
men in the domestic arts may, perhaps, be use- 
fully continued,—that question we wish to submit 
to your decision, also the question whether 
you wish that the Farm should remain longer un 
der the care of Friends. On these points we ex- 
pect you will give us an answer before we leave 
the neighborhood. We wish, however, to be un- 
derstood that we 
friendship for our Red Brethren, but are disposed 
to render them any counsel or assistance when 
they may desire it. 


hope 


error. 


and 


(Conclusion in our next.) 


—_—-——_-——+ VOoo o— 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT WAR. 
BY JAMES HENRY, M. D., DUBLIN 
Two islands lying near each other in the At- 
lantic Ocean, were at a remote period of time in- 
habited by a people who professed and believed 
the Christian religion. 
and commanded 


This people were taught 
holy Faith to 
injuries, and to re 


by their pure and 
enemies, to 


for evil, to 


love their 


forgive 
compense good live peaceably with 
all men, and to take it for their rule of conduct 
always to do unto others as they would that others 
should do unto them. Such was the ordinance 
and command of their Lord Christ Jesus, deliver- 
ed to his disciples in the most earnest, affection- 
ate, and authoritative manner; and with the awful 
warning, that if they did not forgive those who 
trespassed against them, neither would their Hea- 
venly Father forgive them their own trespasses. 

Now the people of these two islands observed 
this command of their Divine Master in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

They kept an armed force by sea and land, 
consisting of nearly two hundred thousand fight- 
ing men, whom they sent to the north, and to the 
south, and to the east, and to the west, to kill, 
and to burn, and to destroy. And some of these 
men were on foot, and shot and stabbed with 


guns and bayonets; and others of them were on 


do not feel any diminution of 
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and 
swords by their 


» } 1 } { } | ’ 
horseback, mad lances in their rests, and 


ei! anal tole | id] 
Wes, and pistols at the saddle 


bows; and if any person escaped and fled from 
the foot soldiers, the horsemen galloped after 
them, and trampled them under their horses’ 


hoots, and cut them to pieces with their swords, 
and shot them with their pistols. And those who 
led C 
disciples of the meek and merciful Jeane: 
irmed men called Christians 
and many of those whom they killed and destro 
ed were their brethren in Christ. 


sent out these armed men were ca hristians, 


and the 


themselves were 


And the people of those islands had great guns 
which they called cannon, and they armed large 
ships with them, and sent them to America, and 
to Egypt, and to Syria, and to India, and to Ara- 
bia, and to C hina, and to Turkey, and to France, 
and to Spain, arid to Portugal; and they anchored 
them off the maritime towns of those 
and discharged the cannon against the walls 
the houses, until they battered them down. And 
some of the balls from the cannon were red hot, 
and set fire to the houses into which they fell; and 
others of the balls were hollow, and filled inside 
with smaller balls, and gunpowder, and iron spikes, 
and these exploded where they fell, and killed and 
destroyed all around. 


countries, 


and 


And by these means great multitudes of men, 
women and children were killed; and many were 
wounded and maimed for life; 


and many died 
niserably of their wounds, after 


long continued 
suffering: and many men were taken prisoners, 
and carried into captivity far from their native 
land; and many women were made widows, and 
children orphans; and numbers who escaped with 
their lives and liberty, lost all their property, and 
were driven to wander about the world, not know- 
ing where to lay their heads, and mourning for 
their slaughtered friends and relatives. 
And when the news of these exploits arrived ii 
those islands, there were great rejoicings among 
all the people, and they forgot the sufferings, and 
wounds, and deaths of their own soldiers, or con- 
sidered them as of no account, 


so great was their 


joy for the injury which they had inflicted upon 
others. And in their joy they illuminated their 
houses, and had grand reviews and mock fichts. 
And those persons whose occupation kept them 


at home, and prevented them from going with 
the armies, and taking part in 
actual slaughter, 


and mock fights; 


, Or witnessing the 


delighted to see these reviews 
and children went to see them, 
ind took pleasure in hearing the firing of the 
musketry and of the cannon, and in seei the 
the the 
cavalry, and some flying, and some pursuing, and 
others lying for dead, 

And the duty of 


islands to take care 


ng 
flashing of the swords, and charging of 
as if it were a real battle 
the chief 
that all the soldiers 

ready prepared to 
blood, and to burn and destroy at a moment’ 
tice; and that their powder was always dry 
their arms shining and 
And 


rewarded 


it was governor o 


nd 
shed 


those 


their captains were all 
s no 

and 
it, and 
the 


bright all their eq: ip 
soldiers and thei: 
according to the number 
of men, women and children whom they had kil! 
ed, and the they had battered 
down and burnt, and the extent of country whici 


ments periect. aii 


captains were 


of towns which 


they had pillaged. And one portion of the pro 
perty which they had carried off was divided 
among them, and called prize money, and thi 


other portion was put into the public treasury. 


And the captains who had killed and destroyed 
most, received the greatest honor, and all the 
people flocked to see them; and estates, and t: 
tles, and decorations were heaped upon them, 
and pillars and testimonials were erected to them 
in the most public places; and monuments and 


trophies in the houses where the people of those 
islands used to meet, for the purpose of praying 
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to the meek and lowly Jesus, whose command 
was “ Love your enemies.” 

And when the captains and the soldiers re- 
turned home, they went with all the people into 
these houses of prayer, and sang * Not unto us, 
O Lord, but unto thee be the glory of all that 
we have slain and destroyed;’’ and then they fell 
down on their knees, with their swords by their 
sides, and the banners which they had taken from 
the enemy waving over their heads, and prayed, 
saying, ** Thou Lord of peace and love, who for- 
biddest the shedding of blood, be merciful unto 
us, even as we are merciful unto others.’’ And 
when they had done singing and praying, they 
came out and made ready to fight, and to burn, 
and to kill, and to destroy, as before. 

And the people of those islands were generally 
successful in their warlike enterprises, and cefeat- 
ed their enemies with great slaughter; but some- 
times they met a reverse, and were themselves 
defeated, and their soldiers and captains slain or 
taken prisoners by the enemy. And then, when 
the news of the disaster reached home, all the 
people were filled with indignation, and some of 
them cried out, “* Let us send more soldiers and 
take vengeance upon the enemy.” And some) 
cried, ** Let us send more soldiers, and redeem 
our honor and dignity;’’ and others cried, * Let 
us send more soldiers, or what will become of our 
trade and commerce?” And they did so, and 
fought, and killed, and burned, and destroyed 
again, and took vengeance upon the enemy; and 
redeemed their honor and dignity, and extended | 
their trade and commerce. 





And the captains of the soldiers were so hon- 
ored by all the people of those islands, that more 
persons desired to be captains than could be ap- 
pointed; and there arose a rivalry among them, 
and they contended who should be appointed 
captain. So a rule was made, that the appoint- 
ment to be a captain should be sold at a high 
price; and then the richest men began to buy 
the appointment for their sons, and bestow it on 
them asa means by which they might maintain 
themselves and their families in wealth and hon- 
or. And to prepare them for this appointment, 
they sent them to colleges and schools, where 
the art of fighting, and killing, and of sinking 
ships, and of storming and burning towns was 
taught as a science. And when the young men 
had become proficients in the art, and their 
fathers had paid the stipulated price, they were 
appointed captains, and ever afterwards lived by 
fighting and killing, respected and honored by 
every one. 


And sometimes it happened that the same 
father would rear up one of his sons to be a cap- 
tain, and to live by shedding blood; and another 
of his sons to be a minister of the Gospel of 
Christ, and to preach peace and good will to all 
men. And sometimes you might see the two 
brothers walking in the streets together, arm in 
arm, or going in the same carriage to the courts| 
and levees of the chief governor of those islands; 
the one dressed plainly, as became a minister of 
the Gospel, and the other in a splendid suit of 
scarlet or purple cloth, embroidered with gold, 
and a sword by his side, and martial plumes}! 
upon his head. And sometimes it happened,| 
that if their father was a man of sufficient rank | 
and consequence, the chief governor appointed | 
one of his brothers to be his aid-de-camp and at-| 
tendant in all his affairs of war and injury to his} 
neighbor, and the other to be his chaplain and/| 
attendant in all his spiritual affairs, and to preach 
and explain to him the Gospel of Christ. 

sut the private soldiers were compelled to 
obey their captains in all things, and to undergo 
fatigue and hardships of every kind, and were 
never promoted beyond the ranks, or made cap- 





tains; no matter how many men they had killed 
and destroyed, or how well and bravely they had 
obeyed orders. So ve ry few desired to be pri- 
vate soldiers. And wien the people of those 
islands found that very few, even of the poorest 
sort, desired to be private soldiers, they tempted 
them with large bribes; and when they were not 
able even by large bribes to prevail upon as many 
as they wished to become private soldiers, they 
kidnapped them, and carried them away by force 
from their houses and families, and put them on 
board their ships, and compelled them to work 
them, and to fire the guns, and to kill, burn, and 
destroy at the command of the captains. 
any of them murmured, they flogged them with 
whipcord upon the bare back, until they stripped 
the flesh off their bones, so that many of them) 
fainted away with agony, and some of them died.} 
And if any of them attempted to return home to| 
their country and families, they followed and seized 
them, and making them knee] down upon their) 
coffins, shot them dead; and when they had done | 
so, they prayed to the Lord Jesus to forgive them! 


their trespasses, as they forgave those that tres-, 


passed against them. 


And it required great sums of money to pay| 


the salaries of the captains and the wages of the 
soldiers, and to purchase equipments, and arms, 
and ammunition, and to build ships of war; so 
they levied taxes for the purpose; and when all 
the taxes were not suflicient to meet the expense, 
they borrowed sums of money so vast that they 
could never be repaid, and the interest of which 
remained a burthen upon their own industry, and 
that of their children, and their children’s chil- 
dren forever. So the people of those islands, 


by means of their ships of war, and their cap-' 


tains, and their soldiers, extended their dominion! 
and puwer to every part of the world, and their 
name became a terror to all nations, and their 


rich men became the richest on the face of the 
earth. 


And the people of those islands sent out mis- 
sionaries to convert the Heathen, and to teach 
them the pure and holy religion of the Lord Je- 
sus; but the Heathen said, ** Who are yé that 
come to teach us, and that practice not your- 
selves what ye teach? Behold ye make war, and 


ye lust for conquest, and power, and dominion, ; 


and your name is a proverb and a by-word 
among all nations for love of gold, so that even 
the Heathen mock you.’ And they closed their 
ears, and turned away, and said one to another, 
“If the God which these men preach to us were 
a true God, they would keep his commandments.”’ 

Thus did the people of those islands erucify 
their Lord afresh, and put a snare and a stum- 
bling block in the way of the Heathen. 


From Douglass Jerrold’s Magazine. 
MAN WAS NOT MADE TO MOURN. 


BY WM. FERGUSSON 
There is a voice which haunts me still, 
Where’er on earth I be; 
In lonely vale, or lofty hill, 
And on the distant sea— 
I hear it in the silent night, 
And at the break of morn; 
And aye it cryeth—dark or light— 


Man was not made to mourn! 


In ev’ry stream that sea-ward flows, 
That voice salutes mine ear; 

In ev’ry wind that round me blows, 
Its thrilling notes I hear; 

In ev’ry sound of Nature’s heart, 
The cheerful or forlorn, 

This ever bears the better part— 
Man was not made to mourn! 


And if 
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The sun that glads the summer noon, 
The light that blesseth all, 

The myriad stars, the quiet moon, 
The showers from heaven that fall, 

The flowers which in our meadows grow, 
Our mountain paths adorn— 

All, all, in their own fashion, show 


Man was not made to mourn! 


All Nature cries aloud—but man 
Regards not Nature’s voice; 
Perverteth her benignant plan, 

Her workmanship destroys— 
From her fair book the brightest pag: 
With impious hand has torn, 

Yet still she cries, from age to age, 
Man was not made to mourn! 


O, gentlest mother! may thy child 
Ere long thy lesson read ; 

Embrace thy precepts, loving, mild, 
Thy fraternizing creed : 

Then shall the blessed end be knuwn 
For which he has been born ; 

And all shall feel, from zone to zone, 


Man was not made to mourn! 





“WORK WHILE IT IS DAY!” 
Up, Christian! up! and sleep’st thou still 
Daylight is glorious on the hill! 


And far advanced the sunny glow 
Laughs in the joyous vale below ; 
The morning shadow long and late, 
Is stretching o’er the dial plate. 


And are thine eyes, sad waker, say, 
Filled with the tears of yesterday ? 
Or lowers thy dark and anxious brow 
Beneuth to-morrow’s burdens now ? 
few strength for every day is given, 
Daily the manna falls from heaven. 


Link by link the chain is made, 
Pearl by pearl the costly braid, 

The daily thread of hopes and fears, 
Weaves up the woof of many years; 
And well thy labor shall have sped, 
If well thou weavest the daily thread. 


Up, Christian! up! thy cares resign! 
The past, the future are not thine! 
Show forth to-day thy Maker’s praise, 
Redeem the course of evil days; 

Life’s shadow in its lengthening gloom, 
Points duily nearer to the tomb. 


en 
THE CONTENTED ARE HAPPY. 
He who is contented is happy. The man of 
wealth may worry himself to death, fearful lest 
poverty at no distant day should stare him in the 
face. The poor man, who earns just enough to 
keep body and soul together. lives to enjoy the 
|moments as they pass. ‘The great secret of living 
|happy is, to have few wants and less fears—be- 
lieving that the Being who made you will never 
\permit you to suffer. When the poor man mur- 
murs, or refuses to enjoy the blessings of life, be- 
jcause he has not the wealth of his neighbor, he 
is miserable indeed. And so indeed is he with 
|thousands at his command, who is eternally fret- 
‘ting at the little trials of life, is in constant fear 
lest his property should be taken from him. Who 
will not say with the poet— 
*Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be packed up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow! 

In the humblest walks of life you will find the 

rarest virtue. ‘The sunshine and the storm—the 
heat and the cold—are alike enjoyed; for they 
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all spring from the hands ofa beneficent Creator. 
The perplexities of life—the anguish and cespair 
often to be found among those who are striving 
to become rich, are unknown in the lonely vale 
of content. How beautiful are the words 
Beattie: 


ol 


When winds the mountain oak assail 
And lay its glories waste, 
Content may slumber in the vale, 
Unconscious of the blast. 
Portland Tribune. 
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A friend has handed us a letter recently re- 
ceived from a correspondent at Flushing, L. L., 
with liberty to make the following extract re- 
specting the division of property which belonged 
to the Monthly Meeting, previous to the division, 
which occurred in 1827. 

We regard with satisfaction this evidence of a 
disposition to do justly, and trust that even at 
this late period, every right opening may be em- 
braced to make an amicable division of the pro- 
perty which belonged to the Society previous to 
the separation. 

Such a course, we believe, would go far towards 
healing the unkind feelings which still exist, and 
afford a salutary example. 


‘We have made an amicable division with 
Orthodox Friends, of all the real estate that be- 
longed to the Monthly Meeting of Flushing be- 
fore the division of the Society took place. After) 
the Society divided, the Orthodox Friends went 
into a school house belonging to our Meeting, 
where the school for boys was kept, and fixed the 
lower part for their meeting house—the schogl 
being afterwards kept in the upper part. We 
have conveyed to them a part of the land includ- 
ing that building, with an equal right to the use 
of the burial ground, by a deed, and they have 
given a quit claim to us for all the other part of 
the real estate, which has been legally executed, 
and recorded on the county records. Our deed 
covers the soil of the burial ground; but we have 
civen them an equal right to the use and occupa-! 
tion of it, to be kept as a burial ground for our 
two said Religious Societies that may hereafter 
compose the Meetings held in Flushing, as joint 
tenants, neither having any right to sell or dis- 
pose of their interest in it, except to each other. 
The other part of the property, each Meeting has 
aright to dispose of the part conveyed to them 
in any way they may think proper. We still re- 
tain and occupy the Old Meeting House, which 
is stid to have been built about 150 years, and 
have more land left than we want to use to erect} 
other buildings on for Society purposes. Have 
we not set a good example for other Meetings’ 
is It not better to make an amicable division, than 
for two Religious Societies, professing to be led 
by the same unerring spirit, to be claiming and 
contending about the property?” 


our 


NE ee 


Priestcraft.—While lamenting the many evils} 


D 


-and perverts them to its own purposes. 


lroom within. 


| 


Priesteraft. Being inconsistent with the relations 
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which exist between man and his Maker, it ad- 
dresses itself to the nobler impulses of his nature 
Friends 
saw early and clearly the character of this evil— 
they traced it through its hidden workings, and 
were unsparing in their exposition of its enormi- 
ties. ‘The influence of their fidelity was felt and 
acknowledged by many who did not unite with 
them in religious faith, and they thus became 
benefactors to their race. While endeavoring to 
incite a renewal of their spirit, we would hold out 
a caution lest we allow our testimony (which, to 
be efficient, must be founded on intelligent con- 
viction) to descend into a mere prejudice against 
persons, and thus rather injure than promote the 
interests of Truth. 

As journalists, observing the events of the times 
in which we live, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
influences of this evil, and we believe that the! 
duty of holding them up to view is amongst the 
most important that we have to perform. ‘These 
events show that while individual unfaithfulness 
originates evils, Priesteraft enlarges and per- 
petuates them. Ignorance, Superstition, Bigotry 
and Intolerance, as the errors of individuals, are 
fostered by its influence, and the great social evils 
of war, slavery, and intemperance receives its| 
apologies and support, as far as the interests of) 
the craft are promoted thereby. It would not be! 
difficult, were it necessary, to bring evidence of 
this in detail. Our object here is to direct the 
attention of our readers to circumstances which 
are transpiring around them, that they may them- 
We 
have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the fol- 


selves judge of their origin and tendencies. 


lowing narrative, which we take from a religious 
newspaper, and acknowledge the humiliation 
which we feel that religion should be made the 
cover for such proceedings. 


“ Revivalism” at Birmingham— Extraordinary 
Scene. 


The town of Birmingham has been in a state 
of great commotion during the last few weeks, in 
consequence of a series of what are called * Re- 
vival’? meetings, the scenes at which were of a 
most extraordinary and unprecedented character. | 
It appears that the Rev. Mr. J. Caughey, a min- 
ister in connection with the Wesleyan Episcopal 
Church in America, commenced these meetings 


about three months ago, in one of the Wesleyan 


chapels, and that the effects of his preaching) 
were such as to excite numbers of his audience, 
chiefly females, to an extent bordering on dis-| 
traction. ‘The notoriety of the preacher, and the 
scenes that occurred, drew immense crowds, and| 
for sixty successive nights the spacious chapel in| 
Cherry street was not only filled, but hundreds| 
had to turn away from the doors for want of| 
The reverend gentleman has now| 


ferent part of the town. ‘The same results bave| 
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attend the meeting in the afternoon. At this 
service preparations were made to assist all who 
might go forward in their inquiries and aspira- 
tions, by about thirty lay and clerical preachers, 
who had previously taken their places within the 
altar there for that purpose. 


Mr. Caughey now invited the inquirers to come 
forward to the altar, and “when they were saved 
others would have the opportunity of taking their 
places.’” A good many, principally females, at 
once obeyed the call, and then commenced a 
scene of the most maniacal-like description which 
can possibly be conceived. The exhibition of 
the unknown tongues was nothing in comparison 
with it. Some were sighing, others crying— 
some ejaculating scriptural phrases with great 
violence of speech and gesture—and some again, 
seemed absorbed in a rhapsody of silent devotion. 
As they knelt round the altar, almost every in- 
quirer had one, if not more, of these spiritual ad- 
visers kneeling before her, in close conversation; 
while others, less devoutly engaged, exclaimed, 
“The work goes on; the work goes on!’’ By 
and by several of those most strongly affected 
were removed into the vestry, where they were 
attended by Mr. Caughey's assistants; but two 
worshippers, a man and his wife, clung to the rails 
of the altar with something like a death grasp, and 
continued in that position for fully half an hour. 
Around these persons about a dezen young min- 
isters were grouped; one planted himse!f on his 
knees immediately in front of the woman, and 
while vehemently entreating her to believe, first 
one and then another of the congregation fell on 
their knees, and in a state of the greatest excite- 
ment continued in prayer; others were singing, 
and just as the noise began to quiet a little, the 
person in front of the woman stood up and cried 
out, ‘Glory! Glory; she believes,” when the 
whole assembly within the altar rails burst forth 
in a strain of the wildest acclamation—* Glory ! 
Glory! Hallelujah! Amen.’’ In the midst of this 
melee, Mr. Caughey, who had been quietly over- 
looking the exhibition from the pulpit, walked 
down and taking his place by the side of the dis- 
tressed woman, told the audience that she would 
‘get saved that afternoon. ‘The voice of God 
had said so to him, and as ber husband had got 
saved last week, he was now wrestling in prayer 
that his wife might get saved too.’’ Again the 
young man already referred to got up, exclaim- 
ing, **She’s saved,”’ the whole chorus, in the most 
frantic-like manner, burst forth afresh in the ex- 
clamation, * Glory! glory!’’ This was too much 
for human nature. The poor woman now com- 
pletely broke down, the blood seemed dancing in 
every vein in her head, and when about to leave 
the altar she fell into the arms of her husband in 
an almost lifeless state. In this copdition she 
was taken to the vestry, accompamied by the 
young men who surrounded her, and the door 
was shut. In the evening Mr. Caughey preached 
from the text, * This year shalt thou die;”’ and 
after assuring the audience that he had been 
commissioned by the Lord to warn some in that 
assembly that this year they must die, related the 
particulars of the cases which had illustrated the 
truth of his Divine commission, when preaching 
on the same text before. ‘The one was that 


es , ‘ aoe 
\changed the scene of his labors, having this week | of a gentleman, who had become so alarmed un- 
‘commenced another course of meetings in a dif-|der the sermon, that he told his wife “he cou 


ld 


iu 


stand it no longer;’’ went home, had just time t 


j © iC =) j > ala t) j any . : j : } 
which afflict mankind in the relations which they |followed as at the previous meetings, and no pen'say he had insured his life for a thousand pounds, 
hold to each other, it becomes us to search out|can describe what these results really are. Some!that he had his soul insured also in heaven—and 
the sources of error, and the hidden springs from) idea of the character of the sermon, however, may|died. The other was that of a poor man ir 


whence the bitter waters proceed. ‘The history 


of past reformations shows that all enlightened) 


on Sunday. 


|be formed from a brief account of what occurred| York, who, after the service, said to his wife that 
After a short sermon in the morn-jhe had no doubt but that year he should die as 


jing of a practical kind, but chiefly remarkable} Mr. Caughey had told him; and in less than ten 
reformers, wherever or whenever they lived, have|for the declamatory character of the style, those!days he was found by a gentleman by the way- 
i . ° . a ° ° : e ‘ . t ¢ : 7 d - 
had one common evil to contend with, and this is|whe “were seeking salvation” were incited tojside, resting on a bed of chaff and uttering the 
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words ** God have mercy on me”’ and died. The 
effect of these anecdotes, as told by the speaker, 
was such that but few people of weak minds 
could withstand them; and when the speaker had 
worked the feelings of his audience to the high- 
est pitch of excitement, there was enough in the 
scene to drive even wise men mad. Having re- 
quested the gas-keeper not to turn on the gas till 
he gave orders for it, the sepulchral-like gloom, 
as night came down, was made a great deal of. 
This period was devoted to the exercise of devo- 
tion, in which the speaker called upon all who 
were impressed to follow him in his vow to * re- 
nounce the world, the devil, and the flesh;*’ and 
after «a while the gas was turned on, when a 
shout of exultation, praising God that he had il- 
lumined at the same time the people present, 
closed this service. Then followed a repetition 
of the scenes enacted in the afternoon, and, we 
believe, with the same or similar effects. From 
this description of these meetings, does it not ap- 
pear remarkable that with all our boasted intelli- 
gence, there should still be so much superstition 
and prejudice amongst the people? It is no de- 
fence of these unnatural and unseemly exhibitions 
to say, that the chief actors are sincere, nor that 
in many instances good has thus been done. That 
may be quite true; but sincerity, without reason 
and intelligence to guide and control it, is a mo- 
tive that as readily impels to evil as to good. 


We ‘have more than once had occasion to al- 


lude to the recent war in India. Our readers are 


familiar with its bloody and most inhuman details, 
as well as the solemn mockery which was author- 
ized by the British government religion, under, 
the name of a ‘thanksgiving’ for their success in 


these barbarous murders. These proceedings, 


inconsistent and shocking as they are to our per-, 
ceptions of right, are not unusual. 

It is difficult, however, to admit that the follow- 
ing is anything else than cool satire; but circum- 
stances forbid our so considering it, and we are 
constrained to believe that the gospel of Christ is 
thus prostituted, and the name of religion made a 
cloak for human passions. 


A Fighting Clergyman West of the Rio Grande. 

There is precedence for fighting clergymen— 
some distinguished themselves in the Revolution 
for their spirit and love of liberty. We have an 
excellent specimen of the character now on the 
Rio Grande. The Rev. Capt. R. A. Stuart, of 
Louisiana, commands as fine a body of volunteers 
as were ever mustered—he is strict in his discl- 
pline, yet sociable in his habits—he has gone into 
the field with all the enthusiasm of a patriot, and 
all the high duty of a Christian clergyman. 

Sunday, June Ist, will in time be memorable, 
from the fact that the soldier captain preached in 
Mexico. Throwing aside the military, he address 
ed his brethren in arms, as men, responsible to a 
Supreme Being for their actions, and his appeals 
were listened to with the deepest interest, and the 
eyes of many sun-burnt veterans, recently distin- 
guished on the field of battle, were filled with 
tears, and their bosoms heaved with emotions 
more powerful than were called out by the brisk 
cannonade of an enemy. 

The Rev. Capt. took for his text, “If ye oppress 
not the stranger, the fatherless and the widow, 
and shed not innocent blood in this place, neither 
walk after other gods to your hurt; then | will 
cause you to dwell together in this place, in the 
land [| gave to your fathers forever and ever.’’— 
Jer. vii. 6,8. — 

‘The comments and illustrations were apposite 
in the extreme, and suggested by the scenes 


le 


around the speaker. dwelt upon the inci- 
dents of the preceding month, and of the beauti- 
ful spectacle shown to the world by a conquering 
army, extending its laws over a country which 
were more benign, more liberal, more protect- 
ing, than those displaced by the fortunes of war. 
This, said the speaker, warming with his subject, 
is carrying out the spirit of the text—this “is not 
oppressing the stranger, or the fatherless, or the 
Such a 
peaceful conquest, he continued, worthily rivals 
the gallant feats of arms that shone forth on the 
fields of Palo Alto and le la Palma,— 
such a peaceful contest weut beyond the effect of 
arms—it not only conquered the body, but car- 
ried willingly captive the mind. It was calcula- 
ted to shed light over the dark borders of 'Ta- 
maulipas—to make its inhabitants embrace the 
blessings of freedom—to open their eyes to the 
decradations of their own government, that en- 
slaves alike their bodies aad their minds. 

The soldier-preacher then passed on to the se- 
cond part of his text—** ‘Then | will cause you to 
dwell in this place, in the land | yave to your fa-| 
thers forever and ever.’’ It would be impossible 
for us to give the slightest idea of the conclusion 
of this remarkable discourse. The Rev. speaker 
showed most plainly and beautifully, that it was 
the order of Providence that the Anglo-Saxon 
race was not only to take possession of the whole 
North American continent, but to influence and 
modify the character of the world—that such was 
meant by “the land I gave your fathers forever 
and ever.”’ He stated that the American people 
were children of destiny, and were the passive in- 
struments in the hands of an Overruling Power, 
to carry out its great designs—and beautifully il- 
lustrated this position by a rapid glance at the bis- 
tory of our nation in times past, and the present. 
He concluded by hoping that hostilities with 
Mexico would cease—that wiser councils would 


widow, or shedding innocent blood.” 


) 
Rasaca « 


govern at her capitol, and that peace would again 
extend its wings over her distracted land—and 
with a truly eloquent burst of patriotism upon the 
Christian duty of every man’s standing by his 
country, so long as a single foe remained in arms 
against her, he sat down, amidst deep, silent, 
powerfully expressed feeling. 

The Rev. R. A. Stuart is a clergyman of the 
Methodist church, a sugar planter in the parish 
of Iberville, in this State.—N. O. Tropic. 

It will not be out of place to recur here to the 
slaves recently sold in one of our Southern States 
for the benefit of a Theological Institution, and 
the circumstance that a religious society at the 
South purchased, and very recently held, one of 
their own members as a slave, and kept him em- 
ployed in preaching the gospel! 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Congress adjourned on the 10th. The following account 
of the close of the session we give from the Washington 


correspondent of the N. American : 


“The veto of the French Spoliation Bill was read in the 
Senate, and commented upon with much force and proprie- 
ty by Webster, J. M. Clayton, Huntingdon, Moorehead, and 
others. But for the temporary absence of three Senators, 
the veto of the President would have been vetoed by the 
constitutional majority in the Senute. 

After eleven o’clock in the day, Mr. Lewis, Chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, called up the bill appropriating 
two millions of dollars for negotiating with Mexico, and 
moved to strike out the proviso inserted by the House, that 
the institution of slavery should not be recognized in any 
territory, acquired by treaty or otherwise. Mr. Davis en- 


tered upon a discussion of the merits of the appropriation, , 


and urged that he had seen or heard nothing which would 
justify his support of such a measure. Mexico had made 
no overture for peace, and there was no evidence to war- 
rant the belief that she desired it. If, however, it could be 


shown that the means were necessary, he would like to 
hear some reason for striking out the proviso. To this Mr. 

ewis, under much excitement, replied, “I will give you a 
reason—ZJ won't discuss it!” Mr. Davis, with marked com- 
posure, said, the Senator from Alabama seems to exhibit 
more feeling than the occasion warrants, and his reasoning 
is hardly sufficient for others, whatever it m iy be for him. 
self. During the course of his rermarks, Mr. Davis was 
frequently interrupted by messages from the President and 
House of Representatives, and appeals from Mr. Lewis to 
permit the introduction of a resolution to rescind the hour 
of adjournment. Meantime the hands of the clock were 
pointing to the period of dissolution, and within a few 
minutes of meridian it was announced the House had ad- 
journed. Mr. Davis instantly concluded, the appropriation 
failed for want of time, and a motion to go into executive 
session succeeded. ‘The doors were closed, and the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, after the passage of a resolution to remove 
the injunction from the communications in regard to Mex- 
ico, announced the Senate to be adjourned sine die, leaving 
a host of nominations and other matters upon the table.” 


The Great Western arrived at New York on the 10th, 
with intelligence one week later—it is not considered very 
important. 

Russia is still prosecuting the war with Caucasia, and the 
details of bloody encounters are given. 


ENGLAND. 

Remarkable Importation.—A vessel having the name of 
Richard Cobden, which has arrived in the West India 
Docks from St. Jago de Cuba and Cienfuegos, (foreign 
West India islands) has brought, among various descrip- 
tions of articles, from the latter place, 28,000 jars of corn. 

Indian Corn.—The reported failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland, has again produced a great demand for this cheap 
nutritious grain. Large quantities were sold in Liverpool 
at a slight advance in price. It is still, however, the cheap- 
est article of food that can be purchased. 


The Cobden Testimonial—We are happy to announce 
that the national tribute to this gifted and talented gentle- 
man progresses most satisfactorily; it now amounts to near- 
ly £50,000. ‘The house of Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., 
American Merchants at Liverpool, we find, heads the list 
by a subscription of $5000. 

Railways in England.—The British Parliament have 
granted a bill for amalgamating the London and Birming- 
ham, the Birmingham and Liverpool, and the Liverpool and 
Manchester, into one concern, which will henceforth be 
called the “Great Northern Railway.” The receipts of 
this concern already amount to about $225,000 weekly! 

@bhe American Provision Market continues tolerably 
steady. Beef is in good demand, but Pork is less so. The 
inferior kinds of both have Leen in more request. Cheese, 
Grease, and Butter are lower. 

A ship named the William Watson, arrived at the port 
of Liverpool from Valparaiso, has 23 barrels of potatoes on 
board. 

The ship Matilda, arrived at Liverpool from Shanghae, 
had 40,000 Chinese bricks on board. A previous importa- 
tion of 15,000 had taken place a few days before. 

Lord Morpeth was re-elected for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, on the 18th inst., without opposition. 

New Wheat was sold at the Halle aux Bles of Paris, on 
Friday week. So early a sale had not been known for 
twenty years. 

It is stated that the Russian government is in consterna- 
tion at the apprehended total failure of the present harvest. 


Disease among Horses.—In the neighborhood of Jamai- 
ca, L. L, there prevails at the present time a disease among 
horses, of a peculiarly fatal character. A great variety of 
remedies have been tried, and in nearly all cases without 
effect. ‘The Jamaica Farmer gives a list of more than thirty 
persons who have lost horses by the disease. 


Lightning Speed.—The arrival of the Cambria at Boston 
on the evening of the 17th ult., was noticed in the Washi- 
ington papers of the same evening, and in the Buffalo pa- 
pers of the next morning. 


A large Establishment.—The Naumkeag Cotton Com- 
pany have erected at Salem, Mass., an edifice which con- 
tains 12,000 panes of glass, 2,200,000 bricks, and has four 
halls capable of holding 12,000 persons each.— N. Y. Morn- 
ing News. 


Population of the State of New York.—The whole popu- 
lation of the State is 2,620,921; of the city, 371,323; Brook- 
lyn, 59,536; Albany, 41,139; Buffalo, 29,773; Rochester, 
95,265; Troy, 21,709; Utica, 12,244; Scheneetady, 6555; 
Hudson, 5657. 


Very Remarkable—The colored people of Washington 
have held a fair to raise $300 for the purpose of buying 
their preacher, who is a slave. That price, for a good 
preacher, is very cheap indeed. 
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The ——- Slaves.—The Cincinnati Gazette states 3rd. “* The youngest female child (a negress, o 
that the farmers around Troy and Sidney have taken pos- course) is violated by her brutal captors and mas- 
session of the negroes and given them quarters. They say is . Rin ad Afwies he slave 
they shall not suffer. We suppose they will remain with ‘ers, In re trom < entral meres te the oe ’ 
them until a final arrangement is made by Judge Leigh. marts of the Great Desert. But not by the Tou- 
The excitement was subsiding. aricks in the Soudan route, it is in the Bornou 

Abolition of Slavery in Peru.—Slavery is approaching its! route where these abominations are 
extinction in Peru. ‘The 152d article of the Constitution 
declares that no one shall be born a slave in the Republic, “ 414, Childgen of five years and upwards, walk 
ind to 1820. Consequently, 
for the last 26 ye ars all have been born free. ‘The Consti-) MOre than 130 days over the Great Desert and 
tution also de clares that every slave imported from other the othe r districts of Afric a, be store they can 
countries shall be free the moment he touches the soil of reach the slave-market of 
Peru; and it deprives of citizenship any one who shall en- saw several children of this tender ave dragged 
gage in this traffic. This provision of the Constitution has sean they dameet Bet 1 will ak a. , 
been enforced with more energy, perhaps, than any other. | ‘ r tne desert. : ut tf will give you geograpnhi- 
No aspirant or usurper has dared to trample on it—Cor. cal or caravan distances; so that there can be no 


N. Y. Jour. of Commerce. mistake, and I defy all contradiction: 


committed 
by the ‘Tibboos. 


extends this provision back 


‘Tripoli to be sold! | 


From Liberia —By the barque Chathan, arrived on the} From Kanon to Aheer 30 to 35 days. 
evening of the 5th inst., at New York from Monrovia, we A} ‘ ‘ 
5 : Aheer to Ghat 10to45 * 
have the Liberia Herald of the 18th June. —? 


Ghat to Tripoli, either ria the 


The Slave Trade.—The Herald of the 18th June says:— al - 
, road of Fezzan or Mourzuk 40 to 50 


“ The slave trade about here is breathing its last gasp. The 
British cruisers have so closely invested these dens of blood 
and death, that the slavers find it impossible to send off, Total 
their victims. 


130 days. 

r { gf ~ 
The slavers at the Ga'lmas bad given up’ One hundred and thirty days, calculated at twen- 

their slaves to the natives, and some of them, we have been 


: as —. : ty miles per day, 2 e > 
informed, are waiting with impatience an opportunity to)! per day, make the enormous distance of 
quit the coast. Those at New Cestos, making a virtue of 2600 miles. 


necessity, have embarked in the Palm Oil trade. Success Norr.—The shorter number is the regular ca- 
to this branch of their business.” © 


The Menlé dee at nadia stadt oan the longer the slave-cararan. 
profound tranquility among the matives as the present, and 5th. Three-fourths of the slave-trafhe of Cen- 
hopes for a larger supply of the fruits of the earth, and for tral Africa, the Great Desert, and North Africa, 
an increase of legitimate traffic is supported by the money and goods of European 
merchants, some of them under British protection, 
resident in Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Egypt.— 
‘The Moorish merchants of Tripoli, Ghadmes and 
other provinces of Tripoli, are men of straw, and 
. simply agents of Jews and Christians in Tripoli, 
thank God, quite safe, and in the enjoyment of,and the coast generally. 
good health, after a traverse of fifty-nine days,! 6th. 
from the Oasis of Ghat, via Fezzan and Mourzuk.,on in the southern districts of Algiers, under 
On sitting down and making a rough calculation. French protection, by the Shanbats and Souf 
1 found that | had been seventy-six days on the Arabs. ‘This is very honorable to French civili- 
back of a camel, and that [ had performed a cir- zation in North Africa. 
cuit through the Great Desert of 1900 miles, out 7th. At present there are no wars in Central 
of which | walked on foot over the desert, at the! Africa, except those carried on solely for the cap- 
rate of about five miles per day, 380 miles. 1 ture of slaves, to supply the markets of ‘Tripoli 
really do not know whether I have courage to'and Constantinople. It seems to me a real bur- 
undertake this again. I can hardly believe that lesque upon England’s philanthropy and anti- 
I have done this. It seems to me some distem-,slavery feeling, that Central Africa should be 
pered dream. continually the scene of war and bloods hed to 


satiate the lusts of a brutal race of men, (Turks) 
count of the slave-trade of the Great Desert.—by called allies of E ngland, and said to be under 


this opportunity I will mention simply a few gen- English protection. ‘The balance of power is 
eral results or deductions. undoubtedly a very fine thing, and very properly 
oer the days and nights of all our famous 

iplomatists; nevertheless, in this view of the case, 
it is as wicked as wickedness can be—that is to 
say, if the right and privilege and utility of Great 
Britain protecting Turkey is to be purchased by 


casempaescciuaninantraenaeanan 
From the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Trrpott, 25rd of April, 


Dear Sir.—I arrived here on the 18th instant 


A considerable traffic of slaves is carried 


[ have not time to write you a statistical 


Ist. The slave-trade is considerably on the in- 
crease in the Great Desert. ‘his vear there were 
some hundreds more slaves brought from Soudan 
than in former years, and next vear promises a 
rich and direful harvest for the dealers in human 
flesh. This winter Soudan caravans brought al-, permitting Turkey and Turkish subjects to carry 
together about 800 slaves to the market of Ghat. on eternally the slave- traffic in ‘Tripoli and Cen- 
In past years only 200 or 300 were brought down. |tral Africa. But [ am so disvusted in this view 

2nd. Slaves are flogged to death en route from) of the case, that I shall leave it to vour Commit- 
the Ghat slave-mart to T'ripoli; others are starved tee to make some energetic remonstrances to our 
ind over-driven to death. These horrible acts |;Government. 
saw with my own eyes; but of the ‘Tonarghu 
route above Ghat, | have no personal experience. 
All that I heard was, that the slaves are chiefly 


On the 21st, | had the honor of an interview 
with the Bashaw, and proposed to him some re- 
gulations for mitigating the evils of the slave-trade, 
fed on hasheesh, “herbs,” which they pick up on which, to do him j justice, be faithfully promised to 
the reute. But of course, my enlightened and! take into serious consideration. 
humane Lord Ponsonby says, this system of peri 7 Yours, faithfully, 
odic murder is a fundamental law of Turkish do- James Ricwarpson. 
inestic society, if not of the Ottoman empire gen- Jonn Sconzez, Ese., 
erally; so we Englishmen must need prop up this Secretary of the British and Foreign 
infamous system, and, whenever the necessity oc- Anti-Slavery Society. 
curs, England must spend two or three millions ——. 
sterling, instead of feeding the famished multi- 
tudes of Ireland, to maintain this same empire in- 


ceeehdalilieicitencie 

Destructive Wars.—In the crusades, or holy 
wars, continuing 2U0 years, 2,000,000 men were 
tact. Of this wisdom of politics there is no pos-| killed, besides women and children. At Waterloo 
sible measurement! I don’t know whether Sir| more than 50,000 perished. At the battle of Cha- 
Stratford Canning has adopted the opinion of his}lons, the number slain was 153,000. The Persian 


predecessor, it is so wise and humane that it is|expedition to Greece lost 300,000 men. At the 
worthy of all adoption. 


battle of Canna, 40,000 Romans were slain. By 


the will of three military despots, Cesar, Alexan- 
der and Napoleon, six millions of human beings 
perished. The Inquisition in Spain cost that 
country at least 2,000,000 lives. St. Bartholo- 
mew’'s massacre cost France 100,000 of her best 
citizens. 


+eeer ——- 
YEASTS. 
We shall first treat of the mode of preserving 


brewers’ yeasts. 


Yeast to Preserre.—Take a quantity and 
work it well with a whisk, till it becomes thin; 
then procure a wooden dish or platter, clean and 
dry, and with a soft brush lay a thin layer of yeast 
on the dish, and turn the top downwards to keep 
out the dust, but not the air, which is to dry it. 
When the first coat is dry, lay on another, and let 
that dry, and so continue till the quantity is suffi- 
cient; by this means it may soon be made two or 
three inches thick, when it may be preserved per- 
fectly good, in dry tin canisters, for a long time. 
When you use it for baking, cut a piece and lay 
it in warm water till it is dissolved, when it is fit 
for use. 


Potato Yeast is made of mealy potatoes boiled 
thoroughly soft; they are then skinned and mashed 
as smooth as possible, when as much hot water 
should be put on them as will make a mash of the 
consistency of good beer yeast. Add to every 
pound of potatoes two ounces of treacle, and 
when just warm stir in for every pound of pota- 
toes two large spoonsful of yeast. Keep it warm 
till it has done fermenting, and in twenty-four 
hours it will be fit for use. A pound of potatoes 
will make nearly a quart of yeast, and it is said 
to be equally as ‘good as brewers’ yeast. 


The following are Dr. Lettsom’s directions for 
making another Prepared Yeast.—'l'hicken two 
quarts of water with four ounces of flour, boil it 
for half an hour, then sweeten it with three of 
brown sugar; when almost cold, pour it along 
with four spoonfuls of bakers’ yeast into an earth- 

n jug, deep enough for the fermentation to g¢ 
on without running over; place it a day near the 
fire; then pour off the thin liquor from the top, 
shake the remainder, and close it up for use, first 
straining it through a sieve. ‘To preserve it 
sweet, set it in a cool cellar, or hang it some 
depth in a well. Always keep some of this yeast 
tu make the next quantity that is wanted 

Artificial Yeast.—'Vake two ounces of flour, 
boil it in a quart of water, ull it comes to the 
consistence of a thin jel lly, pour it into a machine 
for im pregnating water with fixed air; then put 
into the lower vessel some coarse powdered mar- 
ble, and pour on it some sulphuric acid diluted 
with water. The apparatus is now to be adjusted, 
and the upper vessel put in its place, and nearly 
stopped. ‘The fixed air now passes through the 
valve, and ascends into the middie and upper 
aa of the machine, where the gas is absorbed 
by the flour jelly in considerable quantity; and in 
the course of a few hours the matter will be found 
so strongly impre »onated as to be in a state of fer- 
mentation. , his artificial yeast may now be put 
into a bottle for use. The great advantage of 
this yeast is, that it may be made in situations 


‘where it is impossible to procure brewers’ yeast 


The foregoing operation need not be performed 
but once by the same individual, as the process 
may be carried on by mixing this artificial yeast, 
which was invented by the late Mr. Llenry, with 
the preceding preparation recommended by Dr 
Lettsom, which it will cause to ferment the same 
as brewers yeast. 

Another artificial yeast is made as follows:— 
Take half a pound of fine flour, the same quanti 
ty of coarse brown sugar, and a quarter of a peck 
of bruised malt; boil these over the fire for a 
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quarter of ar an hour in half a wllen of water; a ‘of the same flour, as ibaa bread. Accum, quence was a batch of brown bread, which he 
strain the liquor through a sieve into an upright whatever talent he might possess as a chemist, was obliged to sell at half price. 

jug, and, when cooled to 80 degrees of heat, add| was a fraudulent writer, and therefore his asser-| Alum, it is true, is used 
one pint of the artificial Seltzer water, or, if pro- tions are not to be relied on as to the experiments for the n.ost part in quantities too small to affect 
curable, Seltzer water itself, or water impregna- which be alleges he had made. We agree with the health, perhaps, materially; but still, as it only 
ted with fixed air—the mixture will soon begin to him, however, in his observation, that “the theory, whitens the bread 
ferment; it should then be set before the fire, aud of the bleaching property of alum, &c., is by no 
vhen ebullition ceases, the yeast will sink to the means well understood.” 

bottom. Pour off the clear liquor, and the yeast} ‘The quantity of alum used in baking is much 











in small quantities— 


, and makes it otherwise more 
pleasing to the eye, while it deteriorates its whole- 
someness and injures its flavour, one would sup- 
pose that the great majority of people would pre- 
will be fit for use. less than the public generally imagine, even by fer home baked bread, as it is called, or bread 
Patent Yeast, which is extensively used by the the most fraudulent of cheap bread bakers, and| without alum. This, however, they do not do; 
London bakers, and which is, perhaps, preferable indeed much smaller than many of the bakers'and there is little probability that they ever will. 
to all other yeasts, is made as iMlows: Take half themselves imagine. ‘This may appear a strange| The Londoners, in particular, do not like home 
a pound of hops and two pailfuls of water, mix | assertion; and it is probably one never made be-|baked bread. ‘There have been many instances 
and boil in the oven till the liquid is reduced to fore in print; but a little explanation will make) of persons being induced for the sake of their 
one pailful; strain the decoction into the season- the point quite clear. [tis well known that the health to eat it for a time, but they always return 
ing tub, and when it is sufficiently cool put in bakers are liable to a heavy fine if alum is found|to the alumed bread; and we question whether 
half a peck of malt. In the mean time, put the their premises. ‘T'o avoid this liability as much there is a single baker in the metropolis who sells 
: cade b =e = o have ‘ shh Ses lei : \sufficie -e , S ims 
hops, strained off, again into two pailfuls of water, 2S possible, they have long been in the habit of} suflic ient home baked bread to support himself 
and boil as before till they are reduced to one; buying the alum ready powdered at the druggists, and his family.—From an English Publication. 
dae ’ ; ee , aa aa 
strain the liquid while hot into the seasoning tub. under the appell: _— = stuff. The druggists} 
The heat will not injuriously affect malt, previous-|keep this stuf, which the papers imagine is un-| 
ly mixed with tepid water. Boil the hops again adulterate d ground or aS d alum, but which| PPLICATIONS will be received until the 25th inst., 
as before, and strain off as before into the season-|!8) 1n fact, a compouud, consisting of one part for the situation as teacher in the Male Department 
ing tub. When the liquor has cooled down to alum, and three parts of muriate ol soda, that 1S, of Friends’ School at Salem, New Jersey. Said School has 
about blood heat, strain off the malt, and add to, Common table salt. ‘This compound is made by been worth to the person who has left, from $700 to $800 
. s aie as ae ot ans younding the salt with the alum in a mortar, and) Pe year 4 A ' 
the liquor two quarts of patent yeast set apart pm ese by the dracpiets } weckawes, whic! Applications will be directed to the Subscriber, on behalf 
from the previous making. [t ought to beobserved, '$ kept by the druggists in pound packages 9 WHICD) oF the Committee. CLEMENT ACTON. 
that brewers’ yeast will not answer the purpose.* * they sell at twopence each. For this statement) Salem, 8mo. 15—3t.* 20, 
To the malt and hops some add a little flour, but We have the authority of several druggists, and)— DRESS AND CLOAK MAKING 
the patent yeast is quite as good without the flour, the evidence of Pr own eyes. It may appear| ANNAH F. NORTH takes this method of iiliadine 
a Se and lo weS conp [extre ine the s > ae as ae ae as 
which in summer is apt to make the yeast go sour. ° xtraordinary that the bakers should suffer them: | Friends that she is desirous of pursuing the business 
> . , selves to be so cheated; but be this as it may, we)-p),; lj 
$y the above process five gallons of very good |S€!ves to be s aon e se ays “| of Plain Dress and Cloak Making, and hopes by punctuality 
yeast may be made, which will be ready for use believe it to be the fact. It should be recollect-| and attention to business to reeeive a share of patronage. 
the day after it is made. It pocepies in manufac-|ed, that few bakers are readers, particularly of; ‘Trimmings will be furnished from the store connected 
. ° -— . - a 7 . seido » NW be f | » ~ 1p SA, } n - 
turing fom about seven o'clock in the morning scientific or medical works. In the fourth edition with her residence, No. 179 Arch Street, second door above 





A TEACHER WANTED. 














; Sak Ma ; , . Fifth Street. Smo. 8.—3t* 19. 
till two or three in the afternoon; but it gives of Gray’s supplement to the Pharmacopaia and 
very little troubie to the baker. : Treatise on Pharmacology, under the head of HAT MANUFACTORY. 


1" stuff, this term is thus defined: —‘*Alum, in small! qr . : *& CAP MANUFAC 
Alum, Potatoes, &c.—'These ingredients are if ,. JMMOR_ KIMBER, Jr, HAT § CAP MANUFAC- 
oo , crystals, one pound, common salt three pounds, TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
now considered indispensable by the London ba- 7 -"~. . cee ; + Memb’ watied ae a 
kers in the manufacturing of second or household ‘°, ™* Wi) flour for baking.” We have the|chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
: cn he aed a ae 4. evidence of our own senses for knowing that the|ftiends and the public to bis fresh and general assortment 
bread, that is, the bread in daily use in the me- seanteatilihe:: wilitien alhihin see eae headed Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
° WN . a espectabie oakers rome r ousenoit reac . . TT va } 
tropolis. The effects of alum upon bread are not = han half a : . _|manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
well understood; but it is generally said to bleach CA put thee aN eae Bipeion et eight ounces general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
1 es en asirit vent. - Accu + ve. that *¢i of stuff to a sack of flour: and this stuff, as we ay at the lowest prices, ranging trom $1,50 to $4,50. 
and a an ¢ igen ccum says, that * the . : vies 
and ac have shown on the authority of Grav. only con- ). K. has for many years paid ‘particular attention to the 
theory of the bleaching property of alum, as man- |”. hie . : uh eee semuiliniains of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
¢ tains one-fourth part, or two ounces, of alum, the 
ifested i in the panification (making into bread) of no hei n 8s experience in this branch of business will enable him t 
remainder being common salt. Some persons,| sive his friends every satisfacti 4s 
an inferior hind of flour, is by no means well a : ee ; I give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf.l 
. however, will ask for powdered alum, but the) __-— sac Siiclespccentaeii’ 
derstood; and indeed it is really surprising that | Lk ac f tl ee sal dial ; 
. ' druggist, knowing from the quantity required anc , r J 
the effect should be produced by so small a quan ‘ oe if hi sao anit my and C HOIC: E FAMILY FLOUR. 
. ne appearance o 1s customer tha l 8S Wanted yy S s 7 inf is fri 8 
tity of that substance, two or three ounces of alum Py : , HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
tit della tie a ote et Rees Wii aimee for baking, uniformly serves him with the before! public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
yeing sufficient for a sz . Fr »xperi- ae Se : 
ments in which I have been employed with th described mixture of salt and alum. ‘This we) No, 35 North od rae ae eee a 4 See eee 
phic ave been e ye ; e . i of the » 4 
oe eae have frequently seen done. The object of the keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra anc 
assistance of skilful bakers, | am authorized to ; 


| ist i fit. It Id | j th hi Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
> ° ooyst Is , Ww | > sci salv w S| 7 . FRR, a sa gy re ae . : 
state, that without the addition of alum it does “1422'S '§ pro’ vourd de scarcely Wort MIS! Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 


4 while to sell powdered alum for twopence a! (ats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 
not appear possible to make white, light, and Gees P biatheihs, ena tl mat ‘ its, Shorts, I fae y a - fs HIER 
. oun iray, in his book, puts it down at one : Articles purchased ¢ s tose delivered trea of 
porous bread, such as is used in this metropolis, - Po ees N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free o 
. " hilling and sixpence a pound. ‘This is ridiculous-| charge, in any part of the city or districts. | 4mo, 4—tf.l 

unless the flour be of the very best quality. 


ly too high to sell by the pound, but it is general- . owe ee o 


DRY GOODS. 


Mr. A. Booth, the lecturer on Chemistry, as- 
serts, that “alum bleaches from the attraction of ly ae od a penny a aea eas The writer giving aw Subscribers having entered into the Dry Goods 
alumina, one of its constituent parts, to the color- eee = we baker, he-exclaimed, “Tou L_ business, would respectfully invite the attention of 
saw matter of the flour. and aleo acts as ‘an es- don’t say so!—the infamous rogues—why the’ Friends to their assortment of Goods, which they will en- 

> = ai a Sali ~ rascally druggists cheat us before we can cheat deavor to keep as select as ean be met with elsewhere; and 
tringent on the bread. : - nye as their situation is a convenient one for Friends general- 

If these opinions are to be relied upon, of © oe Se ; ly, they will be obliged by their calling and examining 
course the question is settled as to the indispen- Such being the case, it seems almost incon- their Stock, which will consist, in part, of 
sability of alum in making London bread. Accum Ceivable, that so small a quantity as two ounces) Mode col’d Mgus. de Laines, neat style do. 

scien ie : Baa ilful bakers, of alum in two hundred and ei: ghty younds of flour,| Neat Prints, Small Plaid Ginghams, 
asserts, that he, in conjunction with skilful bakers, I Neat Manchester and American do. 
has tested the thing by experiments, which prove the we ight of a sack, should have any @ffect in Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, and Gauze, 
that alum cannot be dispensed with. For -our bleaching it; especially when we consider that one Book Muslins, and Handkerchic fs, 
part, we are inclined to think that the whiteness hundred parts of alum contain but a fraction more) Corded and Marseilles Skirts, 
of the London bread is owing, in some degree, to than ten parts of alumina, the only constituent in nsacerbecentenee ey emp 


. | > inf ed. that cents the wed Cambric, Jaconett, Mull, Swiss and Nansook do. 
2 ° ¢ . Rae ~ ' as ; ; t sSeCSs5 7 . . . . . . . 
the process of baking, a process widely differing 4/4, 48 We are Informed, that possesses the pr Gloves, Hosiery, Irish Linens, Sheetings, Table Linen, 
from that followed by women in making home Perty of bleaching. Nevertheless, there can be, Napkins, Doylies, Flannels, Muslins, &c., &c., &c. 


baked bread; which, as we have elsewhere assert- | "° doubt that alum, though perhaps not by itself,’ william Johns, JOHNS & PAYNE, 
ed, is never so white or so porous, though made Yet in conjunction with other ingredients, has the) Joseph T. Johns, N. E. corner 4th and Arch Ste. 
effect of whitening the bread. A circumstance Edwin W. Payne. 


*If this be the case, it may be fairly asked by what! occurred, which we have from indisputable au- Tmo, 18—tf. 16 


means the first patent yeast was generated? The answer 





is, by a chemical process similar to that invented by Mr. thority, of a baker leaving out of his dough, by! PRINTING OFFICE. 
Hei ry, and which we have given under the head of Arti- accident, his usual quantity of stuff, containing ae RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
Fictan Yeast. not more than two ounces of alum. The conse-|,J) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 








